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HOMEMAKSRS 1  CHAT  Thursday,  May  1,  1941 

Subject:    "Good  Food  for  Child  Health."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Today  is  Child  Health  Day— from  Maine  to  California — and  from  Florida  to  the 
State  of  Washington.    By  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it's 
the  official  day  for  checking  up  on  how  well  we  are  providing  for  the  health  of 
children  the  Nation  over. 

For  no  matter  what  a  child  wants  to  be  when  he  "grows  up"- — good  health  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  helps  he  can  have.    When  it  comes  to  making  his  dreams  of 
the  future  come  true,  good  health  is  even  "better  than  an  Aladdin's  lamp.    For  often 
it  is  an  open  sesame  to  good  jobs — to  success  on  those  jobs — and  to  a  thorough  en- 
joyment of  living. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  check  when  you're  considering  child  health  needs 
is  food.    For  good  food  is  a  basis  for  good  health.    Good  food  builds  tissue — strong 
bones  and  sound  teeth.     It  keeps  the  body  in  good  running  order— and  helps  to  repair 
the  body.    And  good  food  gives  plenty  of  energy  for  both  work  and  play. 

What's  more,  if  a  child  learns  good  food  habits  when  he  is  young — he'll  make 
use  of  them  all  through  his  life.     Selecting  the  kind  of  food  he  needs  will  then 
come  as  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  him. 

But  what  is  good  food  for  children? 

Here's  the  answer,  in  brief,  from  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter,  nutrition  spe- 
cialist of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"First  of  all,"  says  Mrs.  Carpenter,  "getting  the  right  food  for  children 
need  not  be  a  complicated  matter — not  if  you  keep  in  mind  the  important  food  groups 
— and  plan  to  include  representatives  from  each  of  these  groups  every  day. 
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"It  needn't  "be  an  expensive  matter  either.    For,  fortunately,  many  very 
nourishing  foods  are  also  cheap.    And  in  each  of  the  important  food  groups  there 
are  some  that  are  tetter  bargains  than  others." 

And  here  is  the  list  of  important  foods  for  children — as  Mrs.  Carpenter 
groups  them. 

They  are:    Milk  and  milk  -products — vegetables  and  fruits— -whole- grain  cereal' 
and  bread — eggs — lean  meat,  -poultry,  and  fish—and  cod-liver  oil.    It's  all  right 
for  children  to  have  other  foods  than  those  that  are  on  this  list — if  they  eat  these 
important  foods  first.    Mothers  who  plan  their  children's  meals  so  they  eat  enough 
and  a  big  enough  variety  of  foods  on  this  list  can  be  pretty  sure  their  children 
are  well  fed, 

"Every  child  needs  from  3/4  to  1  quart  of  milk  a  day.    But,  if  you're  working 
on  a  limited  food  budget,  this  needn't  be  all  fresh  whole  milk.     Some  of  it  can  be 
the  cheaper  forms  of  milk,  such  as  dry  skim  milk  and  evaporated  milk.    Many  mothers 
like  to  use  these  cheaper  forms  of  milk  in  cooking.    Remember— if  you  serve  skim 
milk  to  children,  you'll  need  to  serve  plenty  of  foods  rich  in  vitamin  A.    For  the 
milk  fat  skimmed  off  this  milk  is  an  important  source  of  this  important  vitamin. 
Some  of  the  other  foods  rich  in  vitamin  A  are  butter,  cod-liver  oil,  and  greens. 
Children  can  get  some  of  their  daily  'milk, 1  too,  from  cottage  cheese  and  mild 
American  cheese, 

"For  the  vegetables  and  fruits — try  to  get  at  least  4  servings  a  day  in  each 
child's  meals.     Serve  more  if  you  can  afford  it.    One  vegetable  should  be  rich  in 
vitamin  C  and  one  rich  in  vitamin  A.    There  is  a  wide  variety  of  fruits  and  vegeta^ 
bles  that  are  rich  in  these  two  vitamins.     So  it's  a  matter  of  choosing  the  ones 
that  are  most  economical  in  your  part  of  the  country  at  any  particular  season  of 
the  year, 

"Just  to  mention  a  few — the  ones  rich  in  vitamin  C  are  oranges,  grapefruit, 
tomatoes,  greens,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  rutabagas.    Here  are  some  rich  in  both 
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vitamin  A  and  iron — they  are,  green  leafy  vegetables  of  all  kinds  such  as  beet  tops 
and  turnip  tops,  kale,  spinach,  collards,  and  wild  greens.    Yellow  vegetables,  rich 
in  Vitamin  A  are  carrots,  rutabagas,  yellow  turnips,  yellow  squash,  sweetpotatoes, 
apricots,  and  yellow  peaches. 

"As  for  the  other  servings  of  vegetables — one  or  more  might  be  potatoes  or 
sweet  potatoes — because  of  the  good  returns  in  food  value  these  vegetables  give  for 
their  cost.    Prunes,  dried  fruits,  bananas,  dried  beans,  dried  peas,  peanuts — all 
offer  a  lot  of  food  value  cheaply.    Apples  and  root  vegetables  are  cheap  most  of 
the  year.    And  pears,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  in  season  add  variety." 

So  much  for  vegetables.    Next  on  the  list  are  eggs.    Try  to  get  one  a  day  in 
the  diet  of  every  child.    If  you  can't  quite  manage  that,  try  to  see  that  every 
child  gets  4  or  5  eggs  a  week  at  least. 

As  for  lean  meat — fi  sh — or  -poultry — 

"All  lean  meats  have  about  the  same  food  value  whether  the  cut  is  tough  or 
tender  and  no  matter  how  cooked.    Liver  and  kidneys  are  especially  rich  in  iron  and 
in  some  vitamins.    And  pork  is  rich  in  thiamin  or  vitamin  B^. " 

Next,  come  the  cheap  and  plentiful  energy-producing  foods— that  is  the  cer- 
eals and  bread. 

"If  you  can  afford  just  barely  four  servings  a  day  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
try  to  get  at  least  half  of  your  servings  of  bread  and  cereal  each  day  as  whole- 
grain  products  or  as  'enriched'  bread.    All  children  need  at  least  one  serving  a 
day  of  cereal.    You'll  want  to  serve  more  if  appetites  are  large  or  if  money  is 
limited. " 

And  now  just  a  word  about  cod-liver  oil.    According  to  Mrs.  Carpenter — 

"Infants  and  young  children  need  some  kind  of  fish-liver  oil  or  direct  sun- 
shine the  year  around  to  furnish  vitamin  D.    Vitamin  D  helps  build  strong  bones 
and  teeth — and  ordinarily  children  won't  get  enough  vitamin  D  even  from  a  well- 
'  balanced  diet." 

I  haven't  time  to  pass  on  to  you  any  more  detailed  facts  about  how;  much  cod- 
liver  oil  a  child  should  have.    But  you  can  find  these  facts — as  well  as  other  in- 
formation about  food  for  children — in  a  little  folder  called  "Well  Nourished  Chil- 
dren".   You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  little  folder  free  by  writing  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


